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ABSTRACT 

To explo/re the utility of^dc^sion seminars as 
instructional tools in edudptional admin i stVa^ion training, 
researchers observed two one-quarter graduate courses in educational 
administration at Ohio State University. In the courses — one with 13 
students, the other with 18 — the decision seminal: was used as an 
instructional framework within wtych planning and problem-solving * 
simulations were conducted. The decision seminar is a social planning 
and problem-solving model comprising five components: (1) the 
management framework or setting for decision-making, (2) five 
problem-solving tasks, (3) a model identifying seven .social process 
elements, (4) eight community valu\ categories , and (5) a decision 
phase analysis that identifies six implementation and evaluation 
steps. Course observation and interviews with course participants 
indicate that four types of learning outcomes J>n the>classes could be 
attributed to the decision seminar framework. The first two types 
included prescriptive (or normative) learning about the way^ 
decision-making should be structured and descriptive learnrng about 
the process by which decisions are made. The second two types 
involved prescriptive and descriptive learning about the collection 
and use of information needed for making a decision. (Ai^thor/RW) 
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Introduction 
\ \ * 

The Decision Seminar is a social planning and problem solving model based 
upon Las swell's (1971) conceptual' view of the*policy sciences. It Ire?- intended 
to produce better informed decisions. To this end, the Decision Seminar pro- 
vices a structure and process designed to> identify problems describe a pro- 
blem's historical, political, social, and environmental contexts; assess i\- 
formation; ar.alvze and select alternative solutions; and develop and evaluate • 

\ 

implementation strategies, mat the* Decision Seminar can prccuce sucn 

res-Its in actual decision making and proolem solving situations ras'been 

e > « , 

tentatively established in several applications'/ ''Ranee Ipr and rerr ; 19/7; 

f 

Cunningham, 1981; ^ ' 

/ [ * 

It was reasonec zr.St if the Decision ^Senr.ar c rule instruct tne de^ibera- 

tichs of educational policy planners , fen it might alsc serve as an instruc- 
tional tool in the .training of educational administrators. Tnus , the Decision 



Seminar was employee as the principal instructional fiarrewcrk in several 
courses' of fered in the^ Academic Faculty of Educational Administration of 
"The Ohio State University, , 

During two of these courses, tfne authors participated as teaching assis-' 
tants v What follows is an assessment of the utility or tne Decision Seminar 
as a. training device based upon our obseryat ions . 

Method 

^Because the use of the Decision Seminar as an instructional tool was a 
"novel application, we chose to take an open-ended, expldratory approach^ to 
assessment. We felt "that in this initial stage a highly structured design 
aimed at testing the existence of pre-specif led outcomes would be unduly 
constf ainang . * - * ,/ 



Data Collection 



v 



The authors attended all sessions .and planning sessions cf two graduate ( 
cias'ses in Educational Administration. Each class was conducted over the 



:i6t. of one, ten week quarter. We cor.pilec nctfs *bc 



'duration of one, ten week quarter. We cor.pilec nctfs 'based upon our observa- 
tions. In addition, we systematically reviewed the official mr.utes cf each 
session*' s deliberations. 

We also interviewee class 4 participants tc either gather general" impres- 

: \ . < ' -v 

sior.s:rtc cneck cur interpretations of\coservec patterns. 
« 

Ara^> sis m% 

Analysis was corc-cted concurrently tr.e gatnermg cf cata. As 

a* 

observations were ocropilec, we develcpec tentative interpretations w- ich - 
were tested m subsequent observations, < G_ba , 1976,. Event -all^Vms -pre - ' 
cess resulted m tne distillation of tne oinensions retorted beicw. ^ 

Limta t lens 

: - / • 

The lirtita&icr.s of tr.is assessment approaon are to* following. _oe 

* 

' findings cannot be generalized tc ctrer set t ings*cr , ^indeed , even to other 
'courses at tne sane institution. Moreover, thst toe observec* cut cones 
resulted f rcn the, Decision Semr.ar- regains coer tc ccn; ecture. Tne. exis- 
tence cf such .causality can, cf course, oe oiore c-leari> establis v ed .r.cer 
controlled, comparative conditions. . 

Tne? Setting < , 



Tne two courses ip whi^n u$e application of the I/ecisicn Sermar wa-s 
-observed .were both regular offerings tr. t ne -Acafer.ic Faculty cf Educational 
Administration cf the Or.ic State Lr.iversityi > Ecth courses were talght by. 
the same instructor, an 'individual v-.c r.ad a treat ceal_ <.f + experience in 
applvmg tne Decision 5er.ir.ar. In both c.rse?, tne ^e^isicr. Serinar was ^ 

« » / % j 



employed as a framework within which a planning or . problem solving simulation 
was conducted. Each student adopted the role of abactor in the decision 
process. 

The first "course , offered during»the spring of 1978, focused upon 



critical issues facing urban school systems. 7fe m&^rity of the 13 students 




were completing cert if^ 
1 



cation requirements and 



r.ree wer-r 



£cral students. 



he second course, offered during the winter of 1979 , focused upon the 
policies _o5?eduC^ticr.. All 18 students were doctoral students m-the third 
cf a required four course sequence. ■ 



n 



( 



Findings 



As we began ~zc collect ar.q" interpret observations , it became alear that 
several, emerging instructional outcomes could ^ot be confidently credited 
to tne Decision Seminar ever ctner possible explanation^. For example ^that 
students developed skills to cope with interpersonal conflict, constrained 

--me Barnes, and a lack of continuity from session to session could easily be 

v ^ - . .4 

ascribed to either their involvement m simulated decision situations cr tneir * 

exposure to |he Vision Se^ar/ J. 

Thus, wejmade a conscious decision to emp\oythe elements of tne Seminar 
to guide^ur /identification of instructional outcomes. While we clearly rati tne 
risk of tautology by taking this approach, we felt that .we had no otner way of 
connecting outcomes to the use of the Seminar. Further, we decided ch&t the 
conclusions cf such an exploratory assessment would be treated as tentative 

1 wc-r 



andi could serve as the* basis for 'subsequent , experim 

* \ 
The Instructional Dimensions ' ' 



.? 



e identified two dim^n 



sions in which tne *j 



Decision Seminar provided 



instruction. The /first concern's 'two types of information implicit in the 



Seminar structure. Las swell (1971) argued that there exists information . 
both 0£ and dn the process of policy formulation. That is, there is inforna- 
tion aboux how policy is developed as veil as information or data /that are 
considered in the development process. We found, that students who were , 
exposed to 4 the Decision Seminar . tended to develop an understanding cf both - 
types or jnSormat ion . 

The second dimension involves the' normative and descriptive learnings 



AGevelx^pec by Students exposed to the Decision* SeminAr . The Seminar provides 
a* sequential' outline of steps and processes which, if followed, car. contribute 
tc the making of better , ir.fcrr.ec decisions. This normative element provides t 

jC-re^zicr. and focus, insuring tre nurturance and grcvth of prccle? related 



mr omat ion vnic 



> \ 

leads to tne identir ication or solutions. 

i 

Tic Decisioii Seminar .can also produce descriptive learnings m that it 



prcyrices a f ranevork viihir. which students can conduct ^retrospective analyses 
of Vecis icr/^aKir.g pre cesser 

5v combining these iyc dimensions m a matrix ''See Figure 1;, we were 

V r 

able tc reflect tne Tour types cf learning outccm-es observed to nave resulted 
1 f rem the. application c^the jecisicn Seminar — prescriptions on. mf creation of 
the process, prescription on information in the process, description cf the 
information of the Diocese, and descriptions of information s in the process/ 
In the remainder cf the 'paper, we, wall explain now ;he Decision ^pir.ar 
was observed to cdn^ribute to these four ^types of "earnings. We will begin 
bv describing the total model. Then, ve will spec£fv vnich elements «f the 

" ' • c • - ) 

♦ model here- on each'type of learning. \ £ 

■ ^* 

/ne t £eGision geminar < « A *■ 1 

The Dec v isit>n Seminar is' comprised of five major components — a management 

\ - \ 

framework, problem solving- tasks , a social process model, c c immurJi t y value 
categcries, and e decision pnase analvsis* 

: - • • • t 

* ' v. . . • ' 

_i * -"- ' - LJte, 
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The Management Framework , The management framework is concerned with the 

» 

characteristics cf an ideal getting in whirtT^poliey 'decisions 'can % be made. It 
f . 

.identifies six important elements: 

1. A permanent core 01 three % to fifteen individuals is responsible 
v foj ccnce^pt; exploration, dat>a .identif ication and gathering,, 
* agenda construction and evaluation. 

' 7 

* 2. A permanent location with facilities to array and store^gdata. 

? 1 The rcom becomes the integrator of people and? information >- 
' * - where visual displays of ongoing^wcrk provide past, present, and 

future perspectives. 
V 3. H i eh tec hn o 1 c g y eq u ipme n t should be available tc analyze, 'store, 
, c^spliy anc prefect data, ^s it* is generated; such as use cf : mcr o- 

ccmp^ter^ network systems, opaque projectors, etc. Problems can then 
be examined within their entire contents.. 
L . Research is a sr/arec task of all participants as the need for 

accurate, relevant information is continue js - As information is 
introcuced, the core group is responsible to validate its use-* 
( fulness 'and accuracy , * and either accept, revise, cr reject. 1 

5. Tr.e use cf outside experts - is invaluable tc the core members for 

' • the input of needed data. 

* 

6. Re core keeping not only supplied one source of data but provides " 
nembers with an ongoing link between 'the core's objectives (as 
specified in the agenda; anc the participants' contributions, 



r * 

Tne st^ge"is set. A committed, permanent core group 



ntriDuticriS . a 

t 

is identified; 



designated roci is outfitted to' sfcre , reprieve and display information; 



provisions are made for access t<^PS>utside experts;" the core group nas 
developed and identified research gathering and assessing strategies; 



ER?C 



\ 



provisions for record keeping of the agenda and ' selec tions of the minutes are 

made. - , 

Problem Solving, Tasks' . The second component of the Decision Seminar is 

/" * 

comprised of a set of "problem solving tasks." These five tasks specify the 

♦ * 

analytical procedures that provide the core group members with direction and 

focus, insuring tire proper collection and analysis of problem and /or decision 
reined information. They are, in sequence: 

1* Goal clarification - identify practical future desired states. 

2. Trend description - gather and examine past and current trends 
* in respect to the stated goals. 

} 

3» Analvsis of conditions - what 



/ 



crcioned the trends? f 
U. Projection ot development - it no cnange or interventions are made, 
what will be the future states or events? 

\ 

5. Identification of alternatives - based on v ,&fc^ accumulated data, 
alternatives are generated and assessed in terms of feasibility 
and effectiveness in meeting goals, resulting m selection of an 
alternative strategy to implement. 
Social Process Model . The third component is the "social process model," 
It identifies several elements which can affect a social process. It may 
be utilized to provide greater insight and depth of data^ in the analysis of 
the trends and descriptions which occur in the problem solving steps three 
and four described above. This model delineates the social processes into 
the following elements: \ 

1. Stakeholders - videntif y the person(s) who are d-irectly involved or 
interested in the policy (problem or plan) under consideration. 
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2. Perspectives - identify the views of the stakeholders. Whyat do 
thev think about an issue? ' , * 

3. Situation - describe the situations in wh^ich the stakeholders 
interact with the institution. Describe the contact and com- 

<£3 



munication 



nications that take place. ' ¥ 

i 

4. Sasa values - identify the value's and beliefs of the stakeholders 
toward fche*policy (plan or problem solution)/ What assets or 
capabilities do they possess? « f ■ < 

5. Outcomes - identify the outcomes sought. by stakeholders. 

6. Effects - determine the net redistribution of values that the ) 
policv (plan or problem solution) mav potentially have upon 
stakeholders. 

7. Strategies - develop strategies that utilize' the una ers tanding oi . 

; 

the stakeholders 1 values and beliefs to positively effect the 
- , acceptance of the policy (plan or solution), 

Application of the Social Process* Model provides a means for gathering 

\ * ✓ . 

information which is salient to understanding the trends and conditions of * 

the proposed policy (problem*- or plan). It also^ refines the Decision Phase 
Analysis (described later) incorporating the requisite component of coopta- 
tion into the implementation of a new policy (plan or solution), 

Community Value Categories . To facilitate gathering data and focusing 
direction on the Social Process Model, eight "community value categories" 
(Trie Decision Seminar's fourth component) may be used as guides to analysis. Tney 
provide insight into the contextual setting of the proposed* policy (plan or 
solution). When applied to all or to selected elements of the social processes, 
the value categories can aid in the description and analysis of the social 

/ " 

values of those potentially affected .by a decision. The value categories are: 



\ 



erJc • i«J 



* 1, health" - financial resources 

2, Fewer,- Control of decision making 



f 



* 3. Enlightenment * creation and/or communication of knowledge^) 
x 4.^ W£ll-bemg-contnbu1:ing to individual or societal "health" 

5. Skill - contributing to the development of skills and abilities 

6'. Af f eotion - encouraging growth of intimacy, -friendship and loyalty 

. 4 

1 7 . Respect - situations or groups accorded esteem or recognition 

6. Rectitude - C eg j: ribut i ng to ^ the development cf integrity and virtue * 

' Decision' Pnase Analysis. ^ The final 'component is tne "decision phase 

■Ck 

analysis/ 1 It is intended to guide the core croup m designing implementation 
and 

six decision phases are: 

1. Jr/^U^gence - identify the information that needs to be collected 
.to sJpport or "sell" *a strategy. 

2. Promotion - identify individuals m positions to adopt the proposed 



evaluation strategies f«fr tne selected oc licv frlati or solution). The 



i 



strategy. Develop appropriate p'r emotion techniques. 
3. Prescription'- formulate the gropo^ed strategy in legislative or ^ 
policy terms. % ^ 

£ t 4.* Invocation - prepare for the eventual implementation of the strategy, 

taking into consideration the arfeoted parties, their perspectives, 
. „ values, -etc. 

5. Application - identify and describe the step-by-step implementation 
process. ^ m . ' 

» ' x , 6. Appraisal - develop formative and summative evaluation metnods 
based oh the stated goals. 
The Decision Seminar, then, is a decision making model ft men coes beyon^ 
conventional, seouenti al models by ; r escribing the creation cf tne culture and 

' r > r 



\ 
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♦ 

environment in wmch decisions are made. What learnings* can result for students 
of educational administration who are exposed to tnejBeminar? 

... J 

The Learning Outcomes of Exposure to the Decision Seminar 

As indicated earlier, we identified four basic types of learning that 
nught be attributed to the exposure cf students to the Decision Seminar. 
Tney are; prescriptions cn information of the process, description of informa- 
tion of the' process, prescriptions of information in the process, and descrip- 
tions cf information ir ue process. (see~"Figure 2) 9 

Prescriptions on ir.f or~aticn of the process . Trtis type of instructional 
outcome concerns knowledge about the way a decision Taking process sno ale 
be structured. We found that three components cf the Decision Seminar 
seemed to be linked tc this outcome. Tney were tne "management framework , " 
the "five problem solving.," and the "decision phase analysis. Each of 
tnese cc^ner.ts spells cut eitner tne conditions in which a decision s^uld ' 
oe made cr the specific steps tnat should be taKen tr. tne making cf the ceci- 
sicn, itself- v . **** * . 

Tne "management frare*ork" presented six cnaracterrs tics of an ideal 
decision-making context. Tne "problem solving tasKs" specified tne analytical* 
procedures r>y wmcn ajacisicn-r elevant was to be collected and analyzed by the 
£ -uaen>t . Finally, the "decision phase analysis" guided students is designing 
implementation and evaluation strategies. 

Descriptions of ir f c m^ion of tne process . This second type of mstruC- 
tional outcome involves tne ability to retrospectively assess a decision maXing 
crocess^ We need to empnasize here that we do not mean tne assessment cf a 
decision, the fi<nal alternative selected, but tne process by ^ which it was 
cerived. Not surprisingly, the tnree Decision Seminar components linked to tne 
first type* of outcome ^.ere siso fo^nd to be tied to denser ir ti rns <-40 mfcrmatior 



Figure 'Two ' ^ 

Decision Seminar Components 
, and 

Le amine Outcomes 
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of the process. 

^ /just gs the "management framewcA,; 1 the "five problem solving tasks," and 
the "decision phase analysis' 1 'wer^ found to guide class participants in their 
deliberations, they also provided 'a framework within which participants 
analyzed and assessed actual cases of planning and/or problem solving to 
which they had been ^exposed . , , v 

For example, several Students noted^that the "management framework "^nad ♦ 
led them to focus 'upon the influences that uneven participation or the 
inconsistency of meeting times and location can have c>n a cecisicn-maKing 
effort. Others mentioned tnat the "five problem solving tasks," unlike 
conventional guides to rational decision-making , '•helped them to see the 
"importance of considering developing trends. Finally, students observed* tnat 
the "decision phase analysis" h^S caused them tc rethink their failure in 
oas^ decision-makmc situa/ions to develop well planned strategies to promote- 
tneir ideas. 

Prescription of information in the process . The third type of outcome *> 
identified concerns the type of information that should be collected for and 
used m making a decision. We found that four of the Decision Seminar's 
five components appeared to be associated with ( this outcome type. These verg*. % 
the "problem solving "tasks," the "socy^l ^ process model," community value 
categories," and "the decision phase analysis." 

Tne "problem solving tasks" specified that information concerning past 
and current trends relevant to the focal decision be collected. Tne "social - 
process model" prescribed the collection of information pertinent to this 
analysis of trends. It directed students to gather and analyze data concerning 
individuals affected by the decision. These data involved stakeholders' 

'<t * 

•thoughts about the impending decision, their values, and what they sought to 



U 



gam. ^ 

* 

The "community value categories" further directed efforts to analyze the 
social process affecting the decision. E$ placing each cf the decision's 
"stakeholders" into one of eight value categories, students developed a clear e 
understanding of ^the^web of values which served as a-n irportant dimension of 
the context ir> which the decision was being made. 

Finally, the "decision phase analysis" guides the students to collect 

* i 

lr.fcrzation needed to promote the strategy they proposed t5 imp 1 erne r.t their 



aecision. 



cif learnir.a outcome we found to result frcr the a tcli cation cf zne decision 
Seminar as an instructional tool involves the ability tc de scnoe and assess 
the use of information in the making of a decision. We again fojnd tnat 
both prescriptive of descriptive outcomes involving a given type of i n forma- 
ycXOTt res ul tec^ from the same set of Decision Seminar components. In tms 
case we found that the four components found to be linked to the third type 
,cf outcome were also apparently linked to this last type. 



Students remarked that the "problem solving tasks" nelped them tc not j 
only .structure decision making situations but also to place actual decision 
making processes in which they had participated ir?to their contexts of trends 
Similarly, tney commented that their introduction to 'the "social? process 
mQdel" caused them to consider hew tne analysis of individuals and groups 
witn vested interests m a decision, stakeholders, micnt have affected these 
same decisions. Extending this point a bit further, several noted that they 
found \he "community values categorizes" to be a useful way to describe and 
analyze the societal pressures that had been exerted 'on decision making. 

Students also observed that exposure to the "decision phase analysis" 
helped them to assess the extent to wnich information had been gathered and 

\ 

\ 
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utilized Lo promote a strategy, of -implementation in decision 'making processes 

i 

which they had observed. " * 
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t • ' Discussion and Conclusions 

It was, perhaps, n'ot surprising that we found that the use ox the Decision^ 
Seitinar resulted ^in prescriptive, outcomes for students regarding how a decision 
making process should be carried out. That, afterall, is the purpose of the 
model — to gu^de decision makers towards the caking cf better informed decisions. 
What was less predictable were the descriptive* o,urt comes . Although the Decision 

• J ... 

Seminar has been emp loved as the Conceptual framework or case studies or actua^ 

I ^ • J 

decision making processes it v^f net the primary use for which the Seminar was 

.intended \ K 

Tr.is brings to aind Eisner's C979) conceptualizations cf the exrlicit 
and implicit curricula. He argues that instruction results in intended out- 
comes, the explicit, as well as unintendec cnes, the implicit. He also 'sug- 
gested t^t learning results .from the exclusion of information or perspectives. 
This he cubbed the "null" curriculum. Thus, the , prescriptive outcome types we 
observed might be viewed as the explicit curriculum, while the descriptive 
outcome types' might be seen a£ the implicit curriculum. Tn^t is, it was 
expected that students would be able to employ the Seminar as a guide to 
making decisions — it was unaboidable- given the way m which the couises .were 
structured. However, it was not expected that students would transfer their 
learning from the class situ/tion to the retrospective description and analysis 
of actual decision making processes . , j 

As w^e stated earlier, these results should be viewed with some skepticism. 
The exploratory assessment methods employed in this study were intended to > 
provide only tentative results. However, we believe that our findings are vell^ 
grounded in data and, thus , can, provide the foundation for moife closely con- 
trolled 'studies to determine the extent tc which they are the result of the 
.application of the Decision Seminar as an instructional tool. 
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